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round the coasts of Great Britain. They are a provision
against a sudden attack from the adjacent coasts of Europe,
and are a standing example of the nervousness of the
English ever since they were threatened with invasion by
Napoleon.
Let us start with the Thames, the river that washes
London. The two naval ports of Chatham and Sheerness
at the mouth of this river guard that city. Next, going south
to 'Dover Point* and into the English Channel and counting
from the east, there are the four naval ports of Portsmouth,
Portland, Plymouth, and Devonport, all along the Channel.
Portsmouth is the centre of the Channel defences and is
strongly fortified against attack by land or sea.
Following the coast of England from the Straits of Dover
to the northward, we find Cromarty at the mouth of the
Moray Firth and Rosyth near Edinburgh. These, with
Scapa Flow in the Orkney Islands, which lie to the north-
east of Scotland, are the principal bases for the defence of
the North Sea. Crossing over to Ireland, we find on the
south coast Queenstown, Haulbowline, and Berehaven,
which together command the Irish Channel.
Danger from the air.
The bases mentioned above were primarily a provision
against invasion.
The German Navy has been destroyed, but there are
other Powers that might attempt an invasion of England.
The development of aircraft has made this very difficult.
England's powerful air force, acting in co-operation with her
submarines, would render it nearly, if not absolutely,
impossible. The Navy's share of responsibility for national
defence is somewhat lightened in consequence.
It must not be overlooked, however, that the develop-
ment of aircraft has, on the other hand, made it easier to
attack England by air. During the Great War, when air-
craft were, in respect of radius of action and offensive power,
in their infancy, the British East Coast bases, like Chatham
and Dover, were heavily bombed on several occasions.
Had the Germans possessed at that time large numbers
of aircraft as they are today, these places would have been
rendered useless. The principal dockyards, Portsmouth and
Devonport, are respectively 72 and no miles from the